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WINTER RESORTS. 


SLACKTON-ON-SEA. 





WEATHER of the most varied description 
—best described as samples—can be 
obtained here now, suiting every taste. 
The visitor to this highly-favoured locality 
usually has the double advantage resulting 
from heat and cold, applied alternately. 
Thus, those who enjoy a warm, genial air, 
generally obtain their desire—often accom- 
panied by a strong, life-giving gale: later 
in the day quite a St. Moritz turn is 
taken by the weather : and those who like 
a cold frosty temperature — coupled in 
most cases with a thick fog—can revel in 
the atmospheric conditions offered them. 
The inhabitants havea never-failing source 
of amusement here in the constant change 
from summer to winter clothing, necessi- 
tated by the charming inconsistency of 
things The band 
performs once a day only, in deference to 
the wishes of both visitors and residents, 
who got up a joint petition to the 
authorities declaring that they, the said 
petitioners, could not stand it oftener. 


meteorological. now 


DEADLEIGH. 

Wintry weather has given place to a 
pleasant thick fog, which local practi- 
tioners consider very health-giving. The 
Chrysanthemum Show would have been a 
great success had people been able to find 
it; as it was, only eight people arrived there 
during the day, the Mayor and Mayoress 
driving some seventeen times round the 
town before discovering where they were. 
The Lord-Lieutenant would have opened 
the show but for the fact that he emphati- 
cally declined to do anything of the sort 
when requested. 


BRIXANMORTARVILLE. 

There has been no complaint of monotony 
at this rising young town during the last 
week, for what with sleet, snow, rain, 
frost, fog and hail, we have been favoured 
with an endless and charming variety that 
must attract all change. A 
company of amateur actors has been per- 
forming at the Town Hall, but ceased 
somewhat hurriedly on the third night, 
and left the place contemporaneously with 
the arrival of a large consignment of shop 
eggs from abroad. 

A bazaar here would have been opened 
|by Lord Kitchener but for his presence in 
| South Africa. 
| The Mayor will give a vegetarian and 
|teetotal banquet on December 23rd. In- 

|Vitations are being accepted somewhat 
| languidly. 
| 


lovers of 





MUDPDIFORD. 
Another visitor arrived the day before 
| Yesterday in the town, and was at once 
| Called upon by the Mayor and most of the 
|Aldermen. Several of the principal inhabi- 
tants followed suit on the same afternoon. 

An entertainment was given in the 
ee 
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Pantomime Child (to admiring friend), ‘‘YUs, AND THERE'S ANOTHER HADVANTAGE IN 


BEIN’ A HACTRESS. 


You GET YER FORTYGRAPHS TOOK FOR NOFFINK !” 








market square yesterday, with the“ aid 
of a monkey and a barrel organ. This 
most interesting exhibition was witnessed 
by a large crowd, almost the whole of 
Muddiford turning out en masse to 
wateh the monkey’s eecentrie evolutions. 

A section of the new drainage scheme 
has now been commenced. 

At the College, on Monday, the wife 
of the Headmaster held a reception, and 
afterwards an adjournment was made to 
the schoolroom for the prize-giving. The 
prizes would have been distributed by 
the Duke of DirCHWATER but that, when 
approached on the subject, His Grace said 
he would see them—about it later on. 


THE MOST POPULAR ‘‘ JOKE’’ ON RECORD. 
—The one about there being many ‘‘aslip”’ 
between Sir TxomMas Lip-TON and the 
America Cup. ‘Slip’’ and ‘‘ Lip,’’ don’t 
you see? Oh, rare! ‘‘ Rare! *’ we wish it 
were, as no less than 3,610 variations of 
this amusing jest have been already re- 
ceived at 10, Bouverie Street. It has 
quite taken the place of ‘‘ When is .a 
door not a door?’’ which admirable witti- 
cism may be once again revived after the 
‘slip and Lip’’ drollery has been uttered 


| for the last time. 





DEFINITION OF THE BAR (by an unlucky 
suitor).—Silk, stuff, and nonsense. 
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THE IDEOCRAT AT THE DINNER-TABLE. 
II. 
IN PARK LANE. 


AND so your neighbour charmed you? ’Tis a type 
Instinct with sound commercial qualities, 
And dowered with every solid bridal grace 
Good to restore the fortunes of a line 
Noble in name but out at elbow-joint, 
Groggy o’ thews, thin-marrowed, run to seed 
For lack of lusty graft on senile stock, 
Yet keeping what of wit sufficed to know 
The price of antique curios cornered tight, 
Intrinsic worth of crusted quarterings, 
And what the legend’s tag was like to fetch— 
How goes it? ‘* Foy et loy’’—old Norman style. 
And so you found her charming? What! I’m wrong? 
’Twas not the Countess pleased your sense of style, 
But just your other neighbour? Why, my friend, 
That was the governess, called at sudden pinch 
From meal i ’th’ nursery regions—tea and eggs— 
To supplement our numbers, thirteen else. 
O but of course a lady, need I say ? 
A thing imperative for the children’s sake, 
Who ask correction, being apt to lean 
Too much for speech and manners on the maids. 
Good family—goes back, I understand, 
Five hundred years or more—stout yeoman stuff. 
Had chance of title, but declined the same 
On ground of being unversed in brewers’ ways ; 
Nay, more, concealed the offer so refused, 
A case of false pride, happily rare enough 
In business circles. Brief, their fortunes fell 
(Value o’ land depressed, the old excuse) 
On indigence, the genteel-piteous kind, 
Bringing the eldest daughter down to this, 
A post of five-and-forty pound a year 
With beer-allowance. Sweaters’ wage, you'll say, 
And searce a third of salary paid my cook ? 
Why, there I’m with you, were I free to waive 
What rules, imposed by economic law, 
Provide a check for thoughtless altruism, 
Which else had rashly pauperised the girl 
Or spoilt the market-rates for poorer men. 

But to resume our Countess. ’Tis a type 
Instinct, I said, with sound commercial sense, 
In whose ‘‘ combine’’ with yonder belted Earl 
You have a sign 0’ th’ times who runs may read ; 
Our ancient orders, visibly corrupt— 
How says the Laureate ?—yielding place to new! 
Alchemy’s trick of good red blood infused 
In old nobility’s veins ; fresh Phoenix-flights 
Of fowl revived—the Eastern fable serves— 
By breath o’ th’ spirit 0’ commerce blown on ash. 


Frankly it is a patriot’s part they play, 
Our merchant-princes, who restore the breed 
By taking noblemen for sons-in-law ! 
How else re-galvanise the Upper House 
Closed, this long while, against commercial claims, 
Letting what prime financiers prop the state 
Go unennobled, save by Nature’s work ? 
Ay, there ’s the price we placid Tories pay, 
And something too serenely, through the nose, 
For huge majorities, not greatly prone 
I’ th’ naughty pride of numbers to recall 
By just what manner o’ process they arrived. 
Were I indifferent to my country’s weal, 
Or less the loyalist you know me for, 


—_—_———.. 
—— 


Almost I might be moved to shift my flag 

Into the camp of men so deep in need, 

The battlements they storm, so steep to win, 

And, being narrowly won, so hard to hold, 

They could not well afford to disallow 

Its due equivalent to service done ! | 
Well, well, one rambles on in idle talk. 

The wine is with you. No? Then, if you please, 

We ’ll join the ladies. You shall prove me right 

Who praised the Countess. ’Tis a type, I said, 

Instinct with sound com What? The governess! 

I fear you must excuse her. She withdraws 

Straight from the table to her proper place 

On these occasions, by my wife’s desire, 

Who shrinks to trespass on her leisure time. O. §, 











TO WOULD-BE STATESMEN. 
THE following appears in a Liverpool paperj: 
AR, PULPIT, PARLIAMENT, MUNICIPAL.—Speeches on any subject, | 
Either side of tne Political Hemisphere ; Conservative, Liberal, | 
Nationalist, &e. Oratory, Eloquence, Wit. Sermons written from 21s, each, | 
Politics taught. The best way of getting Parliamentary and Municipal | 
Reforms explained. Vocabulary, Pronunciation, and Gesture. Ready-maéde | 
Toasts, Responses, &, Law of Procedure. Rules of Debate. Duties of | 
Chairman, &c, Terms from 21s, per hour, London, Manchester, Liverpool, | 
and districts visited each week. Address, &c. } 
IF you’re anxious for to shine in the public-speaking line as a| 
man of gifts and power, 
You should come and learn from me at the very modest fee of | 
one pound one per hour ; 
For at such a small expense I will teach you eloquence, wit, 
humour, terse and pithy, } 
And on any subject stated an impromptu animated that’s dis- 
tinetly SYDNEY-SMITHY. 
And every one will say, 
As you walk your brilliant way, 
“If this young man can think of things which never would 
occur to me, 
Why, what a very singularly smart young man this smart young 
man must be!”’ 





i have toasts all ready-made which I'll send you, postage paid, 
on receipt of my small fee, 
Little delicate orations full of sparkling scintillations and 
brilliant repartee ; 
And when you slowly rise with a twinkle in your eyes, and 
up to puns you soar, 
As you puff a cigarette, you are guaranteed to set the table in 
a roar. | 
And every one will say, 
As you walk your envied way, 








‘‘Tf he can make a speech like that, which simply exert | 
ciates me, 

Why, what a most astonishingly brilliant man this brilliant 
man must be! ”’ | 


I will teach you to deplore this interminable war, with its 
blood and treasure spent, 


} And your thunderbolts to forge, @ la LABBY and LLOYD-GEORGE, 


against the Government ; 
Or, if it is your glory to be rated as a Tory, I will make it clear 
and plain ' 
That the one chance of salvation for the British, as a nation, 
is in JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
And every one will say, 
- As you walk your lucid way, 
‘If he can see these things so well, which are not so clear 
to me, 
Why, ,what a most astonishingly great young man this great 












young man must be! ’’ 
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The General. ** AND WHAT ARE \OU GOING TO BE WHEN YOU GROW UP, YOUNG MaN? ’ 


Bobbie. ‘* Writ, I CAN’T QUITE MAKE UP MY MIND. 
SAILOR, LIKE Mr. SMITHERS.” 
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I DON’T KNOW WHICH WOULD BE NICEST—A SOLDIER, LIKE YOU, OR A 











PATTERING FEET. 
SOMETHING ’S afoot ; beware, beware ! 
Something is climbing the bedroom stair. 
With here a stumble and there a slip, 
Into the passage—trip, trip, trip. 
Sharp little footfalls queer and quick, 
Never a careful step they pick. 
Quaintly marking a morning song, 
Hurry-scurry they rush along. 
Tripping bright on the passage floor, 
Up they come to your bedroom door. 
Never was music half so sweet 
As the pit-a-pat patter of tiny feet. 
Dear little voices, high and clear, 
Ring like a bell in the sleeper’s ear. 
Small hands pluck at his touzled head, 
‘* Daddy, oh Daddy, get out of bed! "’ 
Keeping the rules—it ’s all a game— 
Out they patter as in they came, 
But somehow the song moves rather slow, 
As down the passage and off they go. 


And it’s oh for the years that have passed away, 
And the feet that pattered at break of day. 

Now they are heavily booted feet, 

And they tramp and stamp in the busy street. 
And some of them seemed to tire of fun, 

So they wandered away till they met the sun ; 
But he sends them sliding along his beams, 

To patter again in your morning dreams. 





‘**HOOD’S OWN’”’ AT THE SAVOY. 


NEITHER Ib and Little Christina—in which title the first name 
is not, we believe, a familiar abbreviation of ‘‘ IBSEN ’’—nor 
The Willow Pattern, both by Captain Basit Hoop, have we, as 
yet, seen at the Savoy ; only, on reading a notice of the latter 
trifle in The Times, where the writer referred to A Tale of Old 
China, as played by the German Reed’s Company years ago at 
the Gallery of Illustration, it occurred to the present reader 
and writer, ‘‘ two single gentlemen rolled into one,’’ that The 
Willow Pattern had served ALBERT SMITH and collaborateurs 
very many years ago as the subject for an excellent extrava- 
ganza at the Haymarket, with a full description of action as 
represented on the plate itself, which was painted on the ** act 
drop,’’ and spoken by one of the authors (WILLIAM BRrouGH it 
might have been), who stood in front, as a lecturer with a 
wand, pointing out the figures and situations as portrayed on 
the plate, and identifying them with what the audience would 
see when the curtain should rise and the action should com- 
mence. There has been quite a market for Old China recently 
in the way of musical pieces, ballets, and so forth; perhaps 
the above-mentioned old extravaganza, ‘‘ served up ’’ with new 
music and modern improvements in costumes and scenery, 
might yet serve the turn of some enterprising manager. 











EXERCISE RECOMMENDED TO THIN PERSONS IN ORDER TO ACHIEVE 
| CORPULENCE.—Select a nice soft grass-plat. Then, being quite 
|thin, jump up in the air and let yourself fall, not on your feet of 
|eourse. The thinnest man, who has carefully foHowed this advice, 
will at the very second of his descent discover that he has 


come down plump on the grass. Nothing further is required. 
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AUTHORESSES. 

[** Madame Karssavow, who died lately in St. 
Petersburg, has left behind an immense library 
of a curiously unique character. It consists of 
nearly 18,000 volumes, and every work in the 
collection was the product of a female author. 
She would never permit any book from a mascu- 
line pen to ‘unsex’ her shelves.”’"— Westminster 
Gazette. | 


No SHAKSPEARE here hath quibbled 
In jests best left unsaid ; 
No CONGREVE waxes ribald 
In plays that can't be read ; 
But here the heart may gladden 
The hours that such would sadden 
With ANNIE SWAN, Miss BRADDON 
And Mrs. WARD instead. 


No wild Byronic passion 

In this chaste study rings ; 
No Keats in dubious fashion 

Proclaimeth dubious things ; 
Yet need we not man’s pity, 
For hark, how sweetly pretty 
The pure and pious ditty 

That holy HEMANS sings! 


With firmness all unyielding 
Far from our shelves we spurn 
The wicked works of FIELDING, 
Swirt, RICHARDSON and STERNE. 
No gorged digestion sickens 
On THACKERAY or DICKENS ; 
To Mother CAREyY’s chickens 
For lighter food we turn. 


Consistent still we banish 
Man-writers of to-day ; 

Q., Hope and KIPLING vanish 
Far from our shelves away ; 
For wherefore should we need a 
PEeTT-RIDGE while we can read a 

CORELLI, GRAND, or OUIDA, 
A GYP or MAXWELL GRAY ? 


Here in this haunt of virtue, 
Here in this Vestal shrine, 
No work of man shall hurt you 

With humour masculine : 
This pure and chaste collection 
Owes all its sweet perfection 
And virtuous complexion 

To fingers feminine. 








ATHENS vy. CORINTH. 

[The Daily Express publishes an Athens tele- 
gram stating that “the Minister of Instruction 
will submit a Bill to the Chamber of Deputies, 
making compulsory in Greek schools the game of 
cricket, which he claims to be an ancient Greek 
game.”” The following extract from a recently- 
discovered Greek MS. seems to substantiate this 
view. | 

**. . . PENTHEUS therefore, the egg of a 
waterfowl having been secured ('), came 
back into the building, the crowd indeed 


shouting, not as those who grant applause, | 


but as making ridicule. Next in turn it 
behoved LysiAs, good at shaking trees (*), 
to sally forth. 


fastened about his limls, made supplica- | 


tion to the gods, saying: ‘Grant, O ye 
Gods ! that CHIRON, whose gentle casting 
of the ball is no less dear to me than 
honey of Hymettus, be not compelled to 
cease from his task, and let the fingers of 
those situated in rural districts be well- 
spread with rich butter.’(*) So saying, 
he ceased; and, having sacrificed a cock 
and a sheep, sped forth into the midst of | 
the field. 

‘*Forthwith then CHIRON, good at frac- | 
turing the lower limbs (‘), seized the ball | 
and propelled it dexterously. It com- 
ing, LysIAs smote, not gently indeed, 
but with the utmost force. As a bird in| 
early morning soars gladly far above the 
heads of men, not otherwise the ball, | 
LysiAs having struck, sought the upper 
air. Awaiting its return stood a man of | 
Athens, situated in the lengthy pas-| 
turage(*), his hands outspread. But him 
the ball eluded, falling headlong to the | 
earth; cries of derision also being uttered 
by the spectators. And the leader of 
the Athenians, grieved as to his dear 
heart, spake winged words, saying, 
‘Your clumsiness is excessively annay- 
ing.’(°) But the other answered that he 
was not to blame, Phcebus Apollo having 
blinded his eyes. Then CHIRON once more 
propelling the ball, it struck LyYsIAS on 
the elbow, passing thence into the hands 
of the guardian of the gate(’). He, | 
turning about to the arbitrator, good at | 
judgments, cried aloud: ‘ Publish unto| 
us, O arbitrator, thine opinion.’ Now | 
the arbitrator, himself an Athenian, | 
chanced to have a wager of several 
drachmze on the contest. Wherefore he | 
replied: *‘O men and eitizens, very! 
much especially indeed it befits that | 
LysiIAsS should depart.’ LysIas, there- | 
fore, his heart being grieved, went back | 
into the building; and then, pointing 
to the arbitrator, he said to his com- 
panions——’’(°) 














| 
Notes by our Classical Editor. 

(?) An obscure phrase. PorrenpoRF plausibly | 
conjectures that the egg was taken as refreshment | 
by one of the protagonists, | 

(?) Another difficult sentence. Literally, it means 
‘*a skilful willow-handler,”’ but this seems point- 
less. 

(8) Lit. ‘* The fingers of the men in the country ” 
—apparently a pious prayer for the agricultural | 
population of the neighbourhood. } 

(*) Lit. ‘*skilled at leg-breaking.”” Porren- 
DoRF traces the epithet tc the speed with which 





First then he, his armour 


Curron could throw the ball. But Lystas (ef. 
supra) speaks of him as casting it “ gently.” 

(*) Some scholars translate: ‘‘in the long field.” 
My rendering, I think, is more poetic. 

(°) I have ventured thus briefly to paraphrase 
a vituperative speech of considerable length. 

(7) A difficult sentence. How could the ball 
travel from Lysras’ elbow all the way to the 
keeper of the gate, or wicket? PorrenDoRF 
conjectures, rather inanely, that the gate was in 
the centre of the field. 

(*) Out of regard for the feelings of my readers, 
I cannot translate the passage which follows. 
A. C. D. 


| eyes.) 
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IN PRAISE OF THE FOURTH ESTAT, 
ENGLAND, when your star grows dim, 
And when troubles gather round, 
When about you, fierce and “ slim,” 

Cruel enemies abound— 
Nought their onset need affect you, 
With your ‘‘ Dailies ’’ to protect’you. 





What though Premiers waver still, 
And your ministers prove frail ; 
Though your statesmen lose their skill, 
Or in times of peril fail ?— 
Chiding, teaching, prosing, warning, 
You have * leaders '’ every morning. 
If red tape the soldier clogs ; 
At a pace that none may stop 
If the army, neck and crop, 
Daily rushes to the dogs— 
Diagnoses analytie 
Gives ‘* Our Military Critic.”’ 
Then if crimes your peace shouid vex— 
Seatheless if the culprit roams— 
Mysteries that would perplex 
Seotland Yard or Sherlock Holmes 
Yield their key to one still greater— 
**Our own Crime Investigator.”’ 
So, though army and police 
Fail you in your hour of need, 
Let your sad forebodings cease, 
Public, for you need not heed 
Periods of storm and stress 
While you have a Daily Press. 





AN UNREAL CONVERSATION, 
Recorded by Archie Williams. 
SCENE—The Library at Devonshire House. 

Discovered, the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, 
asleep in an easy chair. Enter A. W. 
A. W. I’m very much obliged to your 
Grace Why, here ’s another sleeper! | 
Ahem ! 
The Duke (without opening his eyes). 
What ’s won ? 
A. W. (aside). He must think I’m 4 
pupil-teacher, coming to be examined. 
(Loudly.) One is a cardinal number. } 
The Duke. You needn’t shout. Never | 
heard of Cardinal Number. Funny name 
for a horse! Some outsider. (Opens his | 
Hullo, who are you ? 
| A.W. Your Grace was kind enough to| 








| give me an appointment for a little con: | 


versation. 

| The Duke. 1 remember. You don’t! 

| happen to know the name of the winner, | 

\do you? By the way, are you fond of| 

racing? Keep any horses ? 

A. W. That is beyond the dreams of 

| literature. Only a publisher ora theatrical 

|manager could run to that. A popular 

| novelist or dramatist hardly could. Even 

the author of Lord Quex—— 

| The Duke. That's one of mine. 

| A. W. Excuse me, I think it’s PINERO’S. 
The Duke. You're quite mistaken. Lord 

| Quex is a horse of mine. 

| A. W. Oh, indeed! I meant the play. 








| 1 must confess I know nothing of racing. 








—— oad 
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The Duke. My goodness! How do you 
amuse yourself ? 

A. W. 1 get along somehow. 
myself with books. 

The Duke (suddenly sitting bolt upright). 
You don’t mean to say you’re a bookie ? 
And yet you know nothing about racing ? 

A. W. Nor do I. I mean reading and 
studying. 

The Duke. Oh lord! A sort of school- 
master. Not Board School, I hope ? 

A.W. Oh no! Talking of amusement, 
might I ask what your Grace is most fond 
of doing ? 

The Duke. Nothing. 

A. W. I mean, what is your favourite 
recreation ? 

The Duke. I’ve told you. Doing nothing. 

A. W. Ah, I understand! Naturally a 
Minister, weighed down with the cares of 
office and all the responsibilities of this 


I occupy 


vast empire, must at times have complete 
He cannot have the physical 
strength to devote himself without inter- 
mission to the intellectual advancement of 
the human race—— 

The Duke (sleepily). Eh? At Nottingham 
or Leicester ? 

A. W. Excuse me, I don’t think any of | 
the Ministers live at either of those 
places. Nor, as I was saying, can he give 
up every moment of his life even to those 
grand national | 

} 
} 





repose. 


mighty schemes, those 
ideals- 

The Duke (opening his eyes). What? The | 
Grand Nationalisn’tnow! It’sin Mareh! 

A. W. What has marching to do with it ? | 
Oh, your Grace is thinking of military 
Well, so far, the only thing 
altered is the soldier’s head-dress. It’s 
not beautiful, but perhaps——why, he’s 
asleep !—(loudly)—perhaps it’s a handy 
cap. 

The Duke (drowsily). Manchester Handi- 
You ’re my Trans- 


progress. 


cap ? thinking of 
parency. 
eA. W. (confused). Your 
Is that a Chinese title ? 
The Duke (almost asieep). Or else—oh, 
Or else Baldoyle, as they 
said in some—some-——some papers. [Nods. 
A. W. Boiled oil. What a horrible idea! 
Is it a Chinese torture? Talking of China, 
do you think the Yang-tse-Kiang arrange- 
ment will open up a new market ? 


Transparency ? 


I'am sleepy ! 


The Duke (thoroughly aroused), Eh? 
Newmarket ? .Do you know it? Jolly 
place, isn’t it? I go there whenever | 


can. Never feel so well anywhere. So 
different to London, where you never see 
a race-horse. Funny place, London! 1 
suppose it’s full of schoolmasters like you. 

A.W. 

The Duke. Why, you said you studied | 
hooks, so I thought you must be. Some- | 
times I go to the Edueation Department. | 
They ‘re all school- : 


I’m not a schoolmaster. 





Bores me awfully. 
Don't 
I can’t ever understand what 


masters. know a horse from a 


motor car. 
they ‘re talking about. i 
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Uncle, ‘* YRS, CHARLES. 


I LAID THE FOUNDATION OF MY FORTUNE BY SAVING CAB-FARES,’ 
Spendthrift Nephew. ‘1 pipx’r KNOW YoU EVER DROVE ONE, UNCLE!” 








A. W. That reminds me your Grace is| 


President of the Board of Education. 

The Duke. Dear me, I believe I 
Now you mention it I remember something 
of the sort. But I know nothing about it 
at all. Never understand a word anybody 
says on the subject. That's a very good 
reason why I never say a word about it 
myself. Perfect gibberish to me. But I 
wish you wouldn't make me talk so much. 
I’m supposed to be having a rest. 

A. W. I beg your pardon. I had hoped 
to find you primed to the finger-tips. 

The Duke (drowsily). Tips? Ah now, if 
you were a racing man, you might be able 


am ! 


to give me some. 

A. W. What sort of sum? I was always 
bad at arithmetic. I’m not like your 
Grace's subordinates in the Board Schools. 

The Duke. Do they bet? If so, 
proportion- 


you in 


A. W. In proportion? Well, let us say, 
as ten is to one, so is 
The Duke. If that was the betting, I 


hope you put another 


But, I say, do finish your ques- 


your money on 


horse. 





tions as soon as you can. I’m awfully 
tired. I shall get no sleep this morning. 

A. W. Well, as to the war, if you could 
give me your views—-— 

The Duke. 1 haven't any. 

A. W. I mean, if you have studied—— 

The Duke. 1 don’t study. 

A. W. Well, let's say your opinion—— 

The Duke. I never have one. 

A. W. Dear, dear! Don't you 
what the other Ministers think ? 

The Duke. Not 1. 

A. W. Or what is to be done ? 

The Duke. I haven't the faintest idea. 

A. W. Might | venture to ask what | 
induced you to become a Minister ? 

The Duke. 1’m sure don’t know. [Nods. 

A. W. Aren’t you all trembling at the 
thought of Lord RosEBERY smashing you 
at Derby, or somewhere in that county, 
next month ? 


know | 


The Duke (hardly awake), RoseBery ? 
Try for the Derby again? Possibly. But 
that ‘s—that 's—that’'s not for six months. 


Evit A. W. 
H. D. B. 


Good-bye. | Falls asleep. 
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DOM 


WELL! Yes? What isit ? 


Oh, bother! Whatd 
Open the door then. 


To open it, not to come in, 


ESTIC DRAMA. 


(A Hors-d'ceuvre.) 


‘you want? 


I can’t hear a word. 


What do you want ? 


Open the door, I said. 
Open the—can’t ! I’mshaving. Don’t come in. 
Look here, I’ve nothing on. Dash 

Sorry I spoke, my dear, but you ’re enough 
To make a saint—yes, yes, I know IJ did: 


! I mean d—. 


Oh, yes! 


only meant—now where’s that cotton-wool ? 
I’m bleeding like—those wretched maids of yours 


Hide all my things. They do. 


Well, someone does, 


You and the girls are every bit as bad. 
I know Ihad some. Clara? Then 


To goodness Clara wouldn’t; 


I wish 


What on earth— 


Why can’t she stuff her shoes with something else ? 
I don’t take her things. Bosh! You seem to think 
My dressing-room ’s a sort of Westbourne Grove. 


What ’s that? Oh, cotton-Wwool. 


I’ve got some, thanks. 


Yes, yes, confound—I mean, I’ve found it now. 


Oh, yes, it’s better. 


To mend my things ? 


Well then, she doesn’t. 


Now then, fire away. 
What was it you were going to—oh, look here! 
It really is too bad. Who is supposed 


Is anyone ? 


What? Who? 


Why there ’s—hang the girl! 


There ’s not 2 single one that I can wear. 
! It surely doesn’t take 
A week to sew a button on a—what ? 


One, two, three—look 


You can’t. There isn’ 


ttime. I’ll 


And shove a stud through. There! 


What was it— 
Well! 


Of course ! 


cut a hole 
Well, now, my dear, 


I might have known! 


Now where the—where on earth—oh, nothing, thanks ! 
studs. That’s all. 

Someone—lI know I left them on the glass: 

I always do. I’msure—of course I’ve looked. 

What shirt? Why should I leave them in my shirt ? 

I never do: I nevy—er, well, my dear, 

What was it you were going to say ? 


My only decent set of 


What studs? Oh, those. 


Exactly, in the shirt. 
You did. You always 


But also, as I was abou 
An angel. Any ordina 


You told me 


Eh, what ? 


Yes, thanks, 1 ’'ve found ’em now. 


so? 


do. You are a—woman: 
And_1’m—well, yes, no doubt I am a man, 


it to say, 
ry man 


Would certainly have lost his—hang it all! 
I say, I’ve lost my braces now. I’ 


I wish you wouldn’t in 
I put them here. No, 


terrupt. 17] 
here. Why, 


ll swear— 
l swear 
so they are. 


Now how the Dickens—well, it’s very odd, 
ime? By Jove, we’re late! 
xin? Do hurry up. 


However—how ’s the t 
Youlready? Got ay 


This beastly tie’s all cockeye. 
Don’t stick it in my neck ! 


Now then, the other. 
You ’ll make us late. 


Yes, pretty well. Not bad. 


Thanks. Oh 
What is it? 


Her 
Yes, that ’ll do. 


e, look out! 


» yes, don’t fuss’; 
Oh, your dress ? 


It looksjall right, 


As far as 1’m—hullo! why, what’s the row ? 
My dear, you really are ! 
Why can’t you keep your temper to yourself, 


Unkind? What, me? 


Instead of—well, 1 like that. 


I wasn’t. Do shut up. 
I hate to see a woman 


lwas? When? 


Here, dry your eyes, 


crying. The 


re, 


That ’s better. Please don’t argue any more. 
No, I insist. You shall not spoil my dinner. 





|asa vendor of ha’penny papers in the gutters, but by indomitable 
| push I got on and on, until now—see (waves his hand round room). 





SUCCESSFUL SOCIETY ; 
Or, What the Future has in store. 

[**The successful society of the future will depend in the main on an 
intelligent, scientific middle-class, strenuous, efficient, serious, and highly 
educated. Aristocracy and plutocracy there will still be, but since in the 
scientific states of the future training and efficiency will count for everything, 
those who rely on money and birth cannot play the part that they played in 
simpler organisations. They will tend more and more tosupply the decorative, 
non-efficient side of life, unless, indeed, luxury and ease spoil them for any 
serious purpose whatever.” —Popular Evening Paper. | 
The scene is at the house of CUTPRISE, Chief Director of the 

Tinned Tomato Trust. The room is severely and uncomfort- 
ably furnished. Books, official documents, mechanical 
appliances and nerve tonics are conspicuous objets d’art. 
An air of restlessness, seriousness, business and electricity 
hangs pall-like over everything. In the background are open 
folding-doors. Within is seen a sumptuous office about which 
highiy-educated and gloomy officials flit. In front of a fire- 
place, in a big armchair, is seated THOMASINE, a pale, nervous 
girl. She is in out-door costume and pince-nez. Enter from 
office, CUTPRISE, a lean, yellow-faced, weak-eyed, intelligent, 
scientific, strenuous, efficient, serious and highly-educated 
automaton of the middle-class. The folding-doors close, 
THOMASINE rises wearily and gives him a limp hand, which 
CUTPRISE takes without emotion. 

Cutprise (in business-like tones). And you are to give me your 
answer to-day ? 

Thomasine. Yes, before I go. 

[Casts furtive glance at folding-doors. 

Cut. You had no ulterior motive in coming here ? 

Thom. What motive should I have ? 

Cut. (puzzled). 1 hardly know. Yet—business success has 
taught me that human nature is subject to fluctuation. I 
want to guard against a slump. If I thought that you—— 

Thom. Why these suspicions? The sexes are equal. Two 
can suspect. 

Cut. True. Forgiveme if l appear a little strenuous. (Goes to 
fire and speaks into it.) From every point of view our marriage 
would be a thoroughly sound transaction. We are both middle 
class and leaders of society. Intelligent enough to know that 
love is not a practical asset of every-day life, and sufliciently 
serious and sensible to desire above all things—(repeats 
emphatically)—above all things, I say, worldly success and a 
premier position in society. (Girlwinces.) 1 began, as you know, 


1 determined | would win for myself a place in successful society. 
I have done it; but one false step, even now, would send me 
down into the submerged circles of the decorative aristocrat or 
the non-eflicient plutocrat. And your case ? 

Thom. Yes, substantially, mine is the same. The terrible 
beginning at the hairpin factory ; toil, night and day, till by 
assiduity 1 worked my way into the patching department of a 
West-End tailor’s. Then more strenuous efforts, self-education 
before breakfast, a scholarship at the Bermondsey Industrial 
University, and then the first marmalade factory. Now they 
spread far and wide, and | manufacture sufficient marmalade 
each year to spread over Wales. 
j\Cut. And all this triumph you may retain by marrying me. 
You hear? 

Thom. Yes, I know. 

Cut. Think it well over. Your place in society! What man 
is worth giving up for that ? 

[The curtuin is lowered for a few minutes. When it rises 
GERALD, an employé of Curprisr, is discovered gazing 
affectionately into the wan face of 'THOMASINE. 

Gerald. You were to give me your answer to-day ! 

Thom. (her eyes light up for a second). Yes. Oh, if I dared, if 
1 dared——- 
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(Toast for the Vaccinaed.) 











Ger. Be brave—— 

Thom, If I could get rid of the awful suspicions. 

Ger. (starting). Suspicions ? 

Thom. Yes. You are different from most wen. Fresh-com- 
plexioned, white-handed, gentle-mannered, and free from the 
eflicient strenuity that characterises the potent forces of our 
modern civilisation. I sometimes think, forgiveme, that although 
an employé here you are not a member of the middle class. 
Think what. it (GERALD starts.) I can only live in 
society. Assure me you are middle-class and I will say Yes. 

Ger. (trembling). THOMASINE—— 

Thom. You hesitate. I am right, you are an aristocrat? 
me, tell me—— 

Ger. Ah! I have renounced all that—— 

Thom. Impossible. There are too many vigilant cyes ready 
to detect aristocratic interlopers. Tell me you have no blue 
blood, that you sprung from nothing. 

[GERALD waves his hands despondently. He struggles with 
his feelings, gasps, and then nerves himself to speak 
out. 

(with calm despair). 


means ! 


Tell 


Ger. 
duke ! 
Thom. (with cry of horror). A duke! Ah! My worst fears. 


I cannot deceive you. I am a 


The very word is enough. A duke! Oh, it’s too awful! We 
must never see one another again. It’s impossible. Me—a 


duchess! Oh, it’s too horrible! I can’t think of it! 

[The curtain is lowered for a few minutes. When it is raised 
another employé is sitting ‘facing THOMASINE, again 
tranquil. 

Second Em. You were to give me your answer to-day ! 
\, Thom, (rising and walking up stage rapidly). What you have 








told me makes it impossible that anything but the most distant 
nodding acquaintance can subsist between us. 

Second Em. Ah! you have no pity. 

Thom. Do not let us prolong the interview which must be so 
distasteful to both of us 

Second Em. (in anguish). Was it any fault of mine that my 
father died a millionaire? [was reared in luxury ; before I was 
of an age to realise the awful fortune to which I was born the 
insidious habit of comfort had got too firm a hold on my system. 
The loathed name of plutocrat (THOMASINE shivers) became early 
attached to me, and with the awful curse of a hundred thousand 
a year I have dragged my dreadful and luxurious way through 
life, scorned, slighted and tabooed by the cream of successful 
society. 

Thom. And you ask me to link my name with one who is the 
constant theme of social condemnation and the subject 
democratic meetings ! 

Second Em. I have tried to work, but having been educated 
at a University, I find I know nothing. But I am already very 
strenuous. Iam nowasupernumerary tomato-tin-opener. Give 
me a chance and I will work my way up. With my money—— 

Thom. Your money! your money ! 

Second Em. (grimly). You are right. I must be content to 
remain a mere decoration on the fringe of so—so—society, to be 
for ever a submerged plutocrat. You are right. 

[Head sinks on his breast. The curtain is again lowered. 
When it is raised CUTPRISE is being! formally accepted 
by THOMASINE. The folding doors are open and the two 
employés are seen breaking up the office furniture in the 
twentieth century dramatic style. The curtain then falls, 
marking the end of the play. W. H. M. 
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“Nuts FOR THE MONKEYs, Sir ? 


**I'’M NOT GOING TO THE Zoo.’ 


** An, WELL, SIR, HAVE SOME TO TAKE HOME TO THE CHILDREN! 


Buy 


Vm 
Wy, Ye, Ree 





A BAG 0’ NUTS FOR THE MONKEYs !’ 


” 








Gift.’ 





IN IMAGINATION. 


[‘* Miss Manre Corevwr read an interesting address to the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Society last evening on what she called ‘The Vanishing 


The vanisbing gift meant imagination.”—Daily Telegraph. | 
(An Imaginary Address to Mecenas.) 
ALL writers have this fault—that when a score 
Of novels they have written, to the fore 
They needs must press in other walks of life. 
Perchance attempt on streams of party strife 
To pour their midnight oil, perchance to lend 
A helping hand to some politie friend. 
Empyreal fire disdaining, glad they fight 
To be espied in an Imperial light. 
And while much thought they give to other wocs, 
Their crippled grammar unattended goes. 
In short, each writer strives to attain the end 
Of national guide, philosopher and friend. 
MACENAS, wouldst thou know the writer's art 
By which he plays so various a part, 
By which he feels himself innately fit 
To be at once Scott, SHAKSPEARE, Extor, Prt ? 
Know that this gift, this spirit of self-elation 
Springs from a rich and strong imagination ! 





Imagination ! lovely, laughing fay! 


How wonderful the tricks thou lov’st to play! 


The nodding clerk sinks back in soft repose 
Before his figures long unadded rows, 

By thee persuaded he has earned his wage 
In languor lolls upon the ledger’s page. 

By thee the hungry, when he shall partake 
Of—what is not too rare—a toughish steak, 
Seguiled, shall swear ’tis tender as can be, 


And prove a martyr to the steak—and thee! 
The densest fog that veils the winter's skies 


Before a strong imagination flies, 
Unless it happen ere the charm be tried 
One doth with some belated friend collide, 


When each shall greet the other with an oath, 


To dwell on which imagination ’s loath. 
And on me it has ever been my way 
To let imagination have full play. 


What am I? 
With imagery I ean colour all 


Be my talents great or small, 


Till I shall seem, by virtue of my stories, 
The height of England’s literary glories, 
The pride, the honour of the British nation, 


All this, M-&cENAS—in imagination ! 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES ADAPTED.—No. |. 


1899.—Proressor Mortarty KRUGER HAS A LITTLE INTERVIEW WITH JosEPH SHERLOCK HOLMEs, 








TELEPHONIC TALK. | 
(When the new regulations come into force.) | 

Edwin (aged twenty-five). Are you there, 
sweetheart ? 

Angelina (ditto). Yes, darling. 

Edw. 1 am so very pleased to find that 
Ishall be able to dine at home to-night 
after all. 

Ang. Oh, I am so glad. 

Edw. 1 knew you would be. Yes, 1 
have been able to put off the business 
dinner, It might have led to a little 
profit, but what would that have been 
compared with our usual delightful téte- 
a-téte ? 

Ang. Dearest ! 

Edw. So we have postponed it indefi- 


nitely. Something will come along just as 
good. After all, we must keep the vie 


intime sacred, 
Ang. Yes, darling ; but you must not let 
your love for our dear happy little home 





stand in the way of our advancement. 





Edw. Clever little woman ! | 
Ang. Your happiness and mine is my 


first and only care. We must be economi- 


THE ‘* OFF"? SEASON, 


DAPHNE, that day 
Do you remember 


eal. And that reminds me that we are S. ; ‘ 
paying a penny for this chat. (Then pigs lay, 
Edw. And cheap at the price! \ Now it 's November) 
[Communication cut off. | Plighting our troth 


* * * * k 


| Nothing should sever ; 
Binding us both 
Firmly, for ever ? 


Edw. (aged forty-five). Are you there ? 

Ang. (ditto). Yes. What is it ? 

Edw. Can’t stand any more home din- 
ners. Shall dine at the club to-night ! 

Ang. Fancy wasting a penny to tell me 
that! 

Edw. Quite so. 
with you! 


Yes, I allow 

STREPHON ‘Ss more showy ; 
As for me, now 

I prefer CHLOEF. 


A penny for a _ talk 
Dear at the price! 


[Communication cut off. 


Yet, if men say 
** Fickle,’’ remember 
| Then it was May, 
| Now it’s November. 
THE Queen-Mother of Holland must} 











be an inveterate card-player, as she| 

spends so much of her time at Loo.| SUGGESTED NAME FOR AN ASSOCIATION 
Whether limited or unlimited is not| DEVOTED TO THE PRESENT POPULAR CARD- 
stated. | CRAZE.—The London Bridge Club. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

DEALING with The Life of Lord Russell of 
Killowen (SMITH, ELDER), Mr. BARRY O'BRIEN has 
the advantage of personal intimacy with the sub- 
ject of his essay. In the case of the late Lord 
Chief Justice, that is a condition more than 
eustomarily essential to success. To the outside 
world, not excepting the Bar, RUSSELL’s leading 
characteristics (apart from his genius) were his 
short temper and his sharp speech. He was truly, as the 
cabman said of JOHN Foster ‘‘a harbitrary gent.’’ But be- 
hind a frowning countenance he, not always successfully, 
concealed the kindest of hearts. There were two CHARLES 
RUSSELLS, one in wig and gown, facing meanness and un- 
truthfulness in the witness box, or confronted by stupidity 
on the part of whatsoever hapless person ; the other beaming 
jn a circle of intimate friends, or the centre of the happy 
family circle. My Baronite was privileged to know him at 
Tadworth Court, where the real man was disclosed. Mr. 
O'BRIEN touches a chord in the home life when he quotes the 
letter written to Lord RUSSELL’s daughter, MAY, when she 
finally resolved to take the veil. Perhaps never has so beauti- 
ful and tender an epistle been written under the formidable 
headline, ** Royal Courts of Justice.’’ RUSSELL was entirely a 
self-made man, shouldering his way to the front, and holding 
his place there by sheer capacity. His crowning triumph came 
at the end, when he stepped from the Bar to the Bench. 
Kveryone admitted his supremacy as an advocate. Many, 
including faithful friends, feared that what should be the 
judicial serenity of the Bench would, when he sat upon it, be 
disturbed by occasional outbursts of angry impatience. Before 
RUSSELL had worn the ermine six months, the point of con- 
troversy was whether he was not greater as a Judge than he 
had been supreme as an advocate. He leaves behind him the 
memory of a strenuous life, a brilliant career. The value of 
Mr. O’BRIEN’s admirable record is enhanced by a photogravure 
of Mr. SARGENT'S painting of the Lord Chief Justice—a master- 
piece of portraiture. 

Up-to-date boys, on seeing the representation, on the cover, 
of aproud but wily ‘‘ Heathen Chinee’’ with a drawn sword, 
may be sure that The Dragon of Pekin, by Captain F. S. BERES- 
FORD, R.A.M.C. (BLACKIE AND Son, Ltd.), is an exciting story 
of the late Boxer Rebellion. Two English boys, with the 
daring only to be found in the youthful heroes in Christmas 
books, after varied hairbreadth escapes, manage not only to 
get into the Legations, but out again, and finally reach Tient- 
sin! Their enemy, the villain Sung, dies tragically at the 
hands of his own Boxers. 

SAMUEL MERWIN is a name unfamiliar to the Baron, who, in 
making this candid admission, lays himself open to the obvious 
retort that not to know MERWIN argues himself unknown. But 
‘* that 's as may be,’’ and the Baron is glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of making Mr. MERWIN’S literary acquaintance through 
the medium of his most excellent romance, entitled The Road to 
Frontenac, which is not a guide book, although the publisher is 
Murray. As the romances writ in Indian ink by FENIMORE 
CooPER were to an earlier generation, so ought the stories by 
SAMUEL MERWIN to be to the present, that is, should he con- 
tinue in the line of romance business whereof the Road to 





Frontenac is a first-rate specimen. The descriptions are 
vividly picturesque, the actors stirringly dramatic, and the 
readcr’s interest in the adventures is never allowed to flag for 
one single second, 

In writing his autobiography Before I Forget (Fisuer UNwWty), 
Mr. CuEVALIER discloses the secret of his brilliant suecess. He 
thinks incessantly, works patient!y. 
He is, in a literal sense, what some years ago Mr. Punch 


just thinks and works 





dubbel him, a Chevalier d'industrie. When it is done, it seems 





as to bring both tears and laughter to the countenance of 
the audience. The spell is wrought by CurvALiEr only 
after profound study of the original and the exercise of 
that intuition of human nature which is reeognised as 
genius. The popular singer-in-character is the product of 
the penny reading craze of thirty years ago. His first en- 
gagement on the stage was as one of the boys in Toy 
TAYLOR'S comedy To Parents and Guardians. Ten shillings a 
week was his salary, an assured fortune upon which he must 
have looked back with regret when, some years later, on tour 
with JOHN BEAUCHAMP, their total receipt at Northampton on 
Bank Holiday night was one shilling. Amongst the charges 
brought against members of the theatrical profession is that 
of inordinate personal vanity. There may be some modern 
memoirs—wild horses would not drag from my Baronite identifica- 
tion—wherein the charge is sustained. A charm about Mr, 
CHEVALIER’S tale is the unaffected modesty of the narrator. 
The only people he extols are those with whom he has worked, 
and the one or two who helped him when he could not help 
himself, an epoch, not too thickly peopled, to which all success- 
ful men look back with gratitude. Shrewd observation, a keen 
sense of humour, wide experience, enable him to write a book 
at once entertaining and instructive. Its pages are illuminated 
with many photographs of the songster in his most popular 
characters on the music-hall stage. 

“It is to be hoped,’ says my Right Reverend Bishop- 

Baronite, ‘‘ that the Aldine House publishers of the pocket- 
able Temple Bible, whereof the first two books, eruditely 
edited by Drs. SAYCE and KENNEDY, have already appeared, 
will include The Apocrypha in their excellently got-up 
re-issue, as being of considerable interest to the biblical 
student.”’ 
In The Temple Classics series (Dent & Co.) the Baron has 
just been reading that most delightful of all books of Eastern 
travel, CHARLES KINGLAKE’S Eéthen. Written light-heartedly 
in the early forties of last century, its matter and style are as 
fresh as on the first day of its publication ; more so, indeed, if 
that were possible, seeing that the interest having been allowed 
to increase (as in the mysterious East it ever will) at compound 
rate, the record of his tour is more valuable than ever; while 
the buoyant spirit of this keen observer and most candid 
raconteur having lost none of its ‘‘ go,’’ the book will always 
be an admirable model for literary tourists. 

‘*I’m bound to say,’’ quoth the Baron—* aye, and as _hand- 
somely bound as are the two volumes of Lamb's Tales from 
Shakspeare (RAPHAEL TUCK AND Sons, Ltd.), with introductions 
and additions (but no ‘subtractions’ thank goodness!) by 
F. J. FURNIVALL, M.A. Camb., charmingly illus- — 
trated by HAROLD CoppiInc,—that no more perfect te 3 
present as a Christmas book for all, whether 
young, middle-aged, or old, can be foundjthan 
these dear old familiar tales (with new heads and 
bodies supplied by artist) by sweet MARY LAMB 
and her delightful brother CHARLEs.”’ 

THE BARON DE B.-W. 











After a Visit to the Bond Street Gallery. 
(By Our Inspired One.) 





THERE ’s no mistaking that great painter’s touches 
In this our Long-Lost but Re-Gained’s-borough’s Duchess! 





‘Sota! Sora!’’—Last Thursday was given (that is, for pay- 
ment), at the Royal Albert Hall, ‘* The only Patri concert of the 
season.’’ Thus was it advertised. And rightly. As long 4s 
Zaroness CEDERSTROM will permit our ADELINA to sing in 
public, so long will she ever remain ‘the only Parti’ (as 
advertised) without ‘the ‘‘ concert.’’ A_la santé de*Madame la 





| easy to don the pearlies,”’ and sing ‘* My Old Dutch’’ so 


Baronne! 
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‘“Yp parE! IF IT WASN’T FOR SOILIN’ ME HANDS WID YE 


I’p KICK YE DOWNSTAIRS !” 


othario who has tried to snatch a kiss and been foiled), 


Trish Chamtermaid (indigrantly, to gay L 
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JACOB AND HIS MASTER. 
Part Il. 

Tur beautiful Miss DUNCOMBE was eighteen years of age when 
she dawned resplendently upon the highest society in her 
native land, and if she did not at once become engaged toa 
peer of the realm or a South African millionaire, the fault lay 
neither with her parents nor with eager postulants for her 
hand. It was disappointing for the postulants, but scarcely 
disquieting to Mr. and Mrs. DUNCOMBE, that she saw fit to 
decline all offers during her first London season ; for indeed she 
was pretty enough and charming enough to claim the right of 
taking her time. PHYLLIS was wayward and fastidious ; but 
that really did not matter, since several years of ample 
opportunity lay evidently before her. Now it came to pass, 
one evening in the course of her second season, that she was 
taken in to dinner by Mr. THEODORE CRACROFT, a comparatively 
young politician who had already made his mark in the House, 
and who was destined—so well-informed persons predicted—to 
go far in publie life. She did not pay her neighbour's pre- 
liminary remarks the compliment of listening to them, but as 
soon as she had finished her soup she turned her lovely face 
towards him and said: 

‘*This is a stroke of good fortune for me, Mr. CRACROFT ; you 
are the one person whom I have been wanting to meet for ever 
and I was beginning to be afraid that our paths would 
never cross.”’ 

‘*T am more than flattered,’’ smilingly returned the well-pre- 
served gentleman with the short brown beard who sat on her 
left. ‘* May I venture to hope that my little volume of verse 
has found favour in your eyes, then ?’’ 

‘*T won't deceive you,’’ answered the young lady composedly ; 
‘*] will confess, to my shame, that I didn't even know you had 
composed a little volume of verse.”’ 

‘** Poor, unappreciated me! So you take an intelligent interest 
in contemporary politics, I suppose ? ” 

‘* Not more than is unavoidable from the fact that my father 
is a Member of Parliament. You belong to his party, I believe, 
and my sympathies are with you both, little as 1 understand 
what all the fuss is about. But Ido take an immense interest 
in your nephew Bos. How is BoB?—and where is he ?—and 
why does he never so much as send a message to his old 
friends ?*’ 

Mr. Cracrort laughed. ‘‘Oh, Bos is all right; he has been 
in the Mediterranean for some time past ; but he is on his way 
home now, and I expect him to turn up in London any day. I 
am sure he will be proud to hear that you remember his 
existence."’ 

**He ought to be ashamed of himself if he has ever doubted 
that, and still more ashamed if he has forgotten mine and 
Jacob's."’ 

** Jacob’s?’’ repeated Mr. CRACROFT interrogatively. Then, 
with a sudden flash of memory, ‘‘Oh, the dog, to be sure! 
Jacob Faithful, yes! Dear me! What a long time it seems 
since that bitter March afternoon of my poor brother’s funeral 
when the boy tramped over to your place, taking the four- 
footed friend whom | really couldn't offer to adopt with him! 
Jacob Faithful survives, does he ?’ 

‘** Of course he does ; he is in the prime of life. 
all about Bos, please.’’ 

There was not a great deal to be told; but what there was 
redounded entirely to Bob’s credit. He had given his uncle 
and guardian no sort of trouble; he was getting on capitally 
in his profession; he was quite as likely as not to die in the 
uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. He had never, Mr. 
CRACROFT generously admitted, been in any sort of way a bore. 
That he ended, on this particular evening, by becoming some- 
what of a bore was due only to Miss DUNCOMBE’s persistency in 
talking about him—for which he could not fairly be blamed. 
But in truth it was very pleasant to be honoured with Miss 


so long, 


” 


Now tell me 





DUNCOMBE’S undivided attention, upon no matter what pretext ; 
so the self-complacent THEODORE (many great ladies, and some 
great men, had given this budding statesman excuse for self- 
complacency) harboured no ill-will against his nephew. To be 
jealous of a mere boy like BoB would be too absurd; yet it did 
occur to THEODORE CRACROFT, when he returned to his luxurious 
chambers at a late hour, that he could quite easily learn to feel 
jealous of anybody whom PHYLLIS DUNCOMBE might be pleased 
to favour. He was ambitious, sybaritic, by no means as well 
off as he would have liked to be: it obviously behoved him to 
espouse some heiress or wealthy widow. But, unluckily for 
him, he had refined, fastidious tastes, while his heart was a 
somewhat susceptible one. Therefore the thought of Miss 
PHYLLIS—so pretty, so fascinating, so well-connected, so ad- 
mirably qualified to secure and retain social recognition for her 
future husband !—drew several profound sighs from him. For 
although Mr. DUNCOMBE was a rich man, he had a large family 
and could scarcely be expected to bestow more than a modest 
marriage-portion upon his daughter. 

THEODORE unlocked one of the drawers of the writing-table 
and took therefrom certain letters which he had already perused 
more than once. They related to the recent discovery that 
coal lay beneath the surface of the hitherto barely remunerative 
Kirkhall estate, and they contained offers which looked highly 
advantageous to the proprietor of that estate. The proprietor 
had not as yet been made acquainted with them, inasmuch as 
he had only within the last few days come of age, and his 
guardian had very properly hesitated to make arrangements on 
his behalf. But he would soon be in London now, and his 
guardian had already ceased to possess legal control over him. 
Fortunate young beggar! — more fortunate than grateful, no 
doubt. His property had been well and carefully administered 
for him during his minority; but that he would see in that 
circumstance any reason for allowing the administrator a share 
in his luck was, of course, most improbable. One cannot be a 
barrister, much less a politician, for a considerable number of 
years, without recognising the melancholy truth that ours is 
an inherently selfish race. So Mr. THEODORE CRACROFT, M.P., 
sighed once more, put away his papers and went to bed. The 
drawer contained other documents—offensive documents, set- 
ting forth, most of them, the curt statement of ‘*‘ account ren- 
dered ’’—which he wisely refrained from examining. He was 
desirous of forgetting them, and fairly successful, as a rule, 
in so doing. 

A day or two later his nephew, just arrived from Portsmouth, 
strode in upon him—a brown-faced, well-knit young yellow, 
with white teeth, clear eyes, and a breezy manner. 

**Well,’’ Uncle THEODORE,’’ said he, ‘‘ here I am, you see! 
Off your hands at last, and ready to take over my title-deeds, 
which are worth about twopence half-penny a year, I suppose, 
eh?’’ 

**Oh, you will find them worth rather more than that, I 
hope,’’ answered the older man, smiling; ‘* but we won't 
discuss business matters until after dinner."’ 

His ward and he had seldom met since the former had first 
gone to sea, and had corresponded only at rare intervals. They 
had not much in common ; still, their relations had always been 
amicable, and they had a species of distant mutual regard. 
This, naturally, grew somewhat warmer after an excellent 
dinner, accompanied by a sufficiency of champagne ; so that 
when the time came for Mr. CRACROFT to render an account of 
his stewardship, he was in the presence of an indulgent and 
amenable auditor. 

‘* Well, you see how it is,’’ he wound up a full and lucid 
narrative by saying: ‘‘ there is the chance, which we must 
not venture to call more than a chance, that this coal mine 
may prove highly remunerative ; but then again, there is the 
contrary possibility to be considered. I need scarcely point 
out to you how important it is, in such cases, that the owner 
should be upon the spot to look after his interests, and ’’—— 
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**Oh, I can’t be 
upon the spot,’’ 
interrupted Bob; 
“T’m as good as 
booked for West 
Africa now, I be- 
lieve.”’ 

“That a man 
should be sen- 
tenced to the West 
African station, 
and look as if he 


liked it! Well! 
well! tastes 
differ.’’ 


“It’s a beastly 
climate of course; 
but there’s every 
prospect of fight- 
ing in those parts 
just now,’’ BoB 
explained. ‘At 
least, so they 
say.”’ 

“H’m! I can 
only repeat that 
tastes differ. But 
to return to what 
we were talking 
about. Quite the 
best thing you 
eould do, I should 
say, would be to}: 
sell Kirkhall, if a 
purchaser were 
discoverable. The 
place, now that the 
existence of coal 
is an ascertained 
fact, should be 
worth something 
substantial — five 
or six thousand 
pounds, perhaps.”’ 

BoB opened his 


eyes and his 

mouth; the sum He. ‘“MY PEOPLE ARE BOTHERING ME TO MARRY Miss MAyrorp,” 
named sounded to She. ‘You '’D BE VERY LUCKY IF YOU DID. 

him a very sub- He. ‘Ou! 





stantial one in- 
deed ; though, if he had been better informed, he would have 
known that his patrimony must either be worth considerably 
less or a great deal more. ‘‘Do you suppose I could get hold of 
a purchaser at that figure?’’ he asked. 

A would-be purchaser was not far to seek. Bob’s uncle was 
quite open and straightforward about it; he pointed out that 
his position as an ex-trustee might lay him open to subsequent 
criticism of an unfavourable character, that he might make an 
uncommonly good bargain by paying £5,000—which was the 
highest price he felt justified in offering—for the Kirkhall 
estate, and that the owner, before deciding to sell, ought 
certainly to see all the correspondence which had passed upon 
the subject of the proposed mining operations. But Bos 
declared that five thousand down was good enough for him. 
“If you think it worth your while to take the place off my 
hands on spec, Uncle THEODORE, it’s yours; and the more you 
profit by the transaction, the better I shall be pleased. I used 
to think, when I was a youngster——”’ 

**Good heavens! what are you now ?”’ 
“I shall be a flag-lieutenant before you know where you are,”’ 





ZI pon’? WANT TO MARRY BRAINS AND BEAUTY, 


| 





janswered Bos, 
|with a grin. “I 
| was fgoing to say 
that I used to 
think I should 
rather like to end 
|my days at Kirk- 
hall; but I expect 
| that’s past pray- 
|ingfornow. Most 
| of the things that 
one used to dream 
jabout in one’s 
|puppyhood are 
| past praying for.’’ 
| He added, after a 
| moment of silence, 
“IT suppose you 
| never hear or see 
janything of the 
DUNCOMBES, do 
you?”’ 

‘*T had the plea- 

| sure of meeting 
| them at dinner not 
long ago,’”’ Mr. 
CRACROFT made 
honest reply. 
‘*Miss DUNCOMBE 
inquired about 
you; she has de- 
veloped into a 
smart young lady 
and a famous 
beauty.”’ 

‘**The deuce she 
has! I wonder 
whether she would 
condescend to re- 
ceive me if I looked 
her up.”’ 

‘“*I daresay she 
and her mother 
would be happy to 
receive you, if 
they happened to 
be at home; but I 
am not sure that 
I should advise 
you to eall. 

People of the class to which they belong are apt to be dis- 
concertingly patronising to the likes of us, and what is the use 
of inviting a snub?’’ 

Notwithstanding this discouragement, which he recognised 
as being kindly meant, BoB betook himself on the following 
afternoon to Mr. DUNCOMBE’S town residence in Eaton Square. 
He said to himself that, after all, his old playmate was not 
likely to insult him, and that, even if she should, his shoulders 
were broad enough to bear any burden that might be laid 
upon them. He met with the good fortune which proverbially 
favours the audacious. Mrs. DUNCOMBE, he was informed, was 
not at home ; but Miss DUNCOMBE, for whom he promptly asked, 
was, and no sooner had she received his card than she sum- 
moned him by a most cordial message to her presence. 

He found her in the great, cool, flower-scented drawing-room 
all alone, save for the shaggy companion who was ever at her 
side—found her and fell, so to speak, prostrate before her then 
and there. Literally, he stood bolt upright and shook hands in 
an awkward manner (being more than a little shy); but if he had 
flattered himself that his boyish passion for PHYLLIS DUNCOMBE 











SHE IS VERY CLEVER AND VERY BEAUTIFUL 
I WANT TO MARRY You.” 
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was a thing of the past, he was at once undeceived. 
the girl who smiled so brightly upon him was the old PHYLLIs, 
idealised ; the same (only more so) in face, in voice, nay, even 





For|a master and a mistress. 
direct than human in its conclusions, and, despite this clear 
encouragement, Lieutenant CRACROEFT, R.N., refrained from 


But canine intelligence is more 


—so she gave him to understand—in constancy to the absent. putting forward preposterous suggestions. He only begged 
‘To be upbraided with his own lack of constancy, reproached | Miss DUNCOMBE to be so very kind as to keep his dog for him 


for having never once written during all those long years, and 


a little longer, in consideration of the notorious insalubrity 


aceused of having no heart at all was infinitely more delightful | of the West African climate. 


than the kindliest welcome would have been to him. And then | 


This, naturally enough, led to a prolonged discussion of the 


Jacob Faithful, who scrutinised him doubtfully, with ears| perils belonging to the young man’s destined station and to 
cocked and head on one side, until he spoke, leapt on a sudden | expressions of deep regret that he should have applied—as he 


on to his knees and overwhelmed him with rapturous caresses. 
Well, that sort of 


confessed he had done—for employment in so deadly a region, 


No wonder that young 





thing was enough to 
turn any young man’s 
head, and if, in the agi- 
tation of the moment, 
BoB gave utterance to 
some extravagant asser- 
tions, no doubt Miss 
DUNCOMBE pardoned 
them. She was also 
pleased to pardon his 
past offences of omission 
when it had been made 
clear to her that these 
had been due to an ex- 
cessive and misplaced 
humility ; only she could 
not allow him to say 
that it was impossible 
for the dog to know him 
again after such a lapse 
of time, because nothing 
was more evident than 
that the dog did know 
him again. 

‘**T have never known 
Jucob make advances to 
a stranger,” she de- 
‘**He is always 
polite, both to human 


% 
_ 


Se 
\ 


elared, 


beings and to other dogs, 
and he only fights when 
he is attacked; but he 
doesn't encourage fami- 
liarity, much 
trude it.”’ 
**Good old Jake! He 
sounds rather as if he 
took after his former We HEAR A GOOD DEAL NOW OF 
SUGGESTED HOW HE CAN GET ANYTHING 
BELOW.” SOMETHING ON THE LINES OF 
TO INTENDING LICENSED VICTUALLERS IN 


less ob- 





master.”’ 

‘His former master 
might do worse than 
take after him— has done worse, indeed, in some respects. 
That is, if you allude to yourself. But let me remind you, as 
he is doing his best to remind you, that he hasn't ceased to 
belong to you, notwithstanding all your neglect and _ in- 
difference, and you can resume possession of him now if you 
like.’ 

‘**Do you mean to say that you would like that?’’ Bos 
reproachfully asked. 

‘*No; I don’t mean to say that I should like it, but I am 
almost afraid he would. Just look at him! Isn't he saying as 
plainly as possibie that no dog can serve two masters ?"’ 

He really did seem to be saying something to that effect. 
He was apologetic about it; he went to PHYLLIS when she 
called him, soon returning, however, to BoB, who did not call 
him. His manner implied that a compromise might be arranged 
ind that, although allegiance to two masters was incompatible 





rHE ‘‘SUBMARINE,” BUT NO ONE HAS YEI 





with self-respect, he was prepared to accept the joint sway of 


man left Eaton Square 
in an elated frame of 
mind, with Jake trotting 
at his heels. For Jake's 
mistress insisted upon 
resigning her charge 
during the brief period 
of Bob’s stay in London, 
and that remarkable dog 
acquiesced in the pro- 
posed arrangement as a 
matter of course. The 
ways of dogs are past 
finding out; and so, 
alas! are those of women. 
Still, if Bop had had a 
little more experience of 
the latter, he would 
doubtless have divined 
that all this extreme 
amiability on Miss 
PHYLLIS’S part was any- 
thing but a hopeful sign. 
W. E. N. 
(To be continued.) 


**On A Count.’’—Judg- 
ing by the name, as we 
have neither his face 
nor hands from which to 
read his character, the 
appointment of Count 
CZEECSEN as the new 
Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador to the Vatican 
is most felicitous. As- 
tutely diplomatic, the 
Count will know what 
to keep to himself and 
what to ferret out, and 
will have power to add 
to his title as ‘* Count Hide-and-Czeecsen.’’ What he doesn’t 
know won't be worth knowing. His leisure hours may be de- 
voted to Bézique, when he will be ‘‘Count B. Czeeesen."’ If 
he has had the advantage of an English legal training, then, 
when giving his professional opinion, he would also sign 
“Count Czeeesen eightpence.” 








STRONGER THAN AQUA PURA ‘** DOWN 
THE PNEUMATIC PUMP MAY BE USEFUL 
LOW WATER. 


ProspLeEMs.—*‘ Of what use is it,’’ writes to us a ‘‘ THOROUGH 
Tory,’’ ** to give a boy a ‘ liberal’ education if he finishes as a 
Conservative?’’ On the other hand, we ask this T.T.,’’ should 
the youth be going in for Parliament, wouldn't you expect him, 
after being liberally brought up, to turn out a Conservative ? 


VACCINATION Morro (for anybody classically inclined).—‘' Arma 
virum—que cano!’’ ‘* Arms, and the virus! I sing out!” 
The foregoing is an illustration of ‘‘ Sors Virgiliana.”’ 
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